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IDKNTIFllglRS 

ABSTRACT • / - 

A study of the social and/or ethnic attitudes within 
the college French classroom had the objectives of: (1) determining 
possible social influences; (2) examining attitudinal reactions to 
bipolar adjectives describing Francophones; and (3) examining the 
attitudinal reac'tions to varying degrees^ of social distance. The 228 
subject's were students i,n twelve classes*, four at .each of three 
leviels of study, at' a major state university. The data' consisted of 
student scores on. two attitude inventories, one measuring semantic 
differential on twenty pairs of bipolar adjectives and the other the 
Bogardus Social Distance Scale measuring the degree of actual and 
desired social contact' with persons from twenty nations or provinces. 
The instruments were administered just before final examinations. The 
results support prev.ious research indicating that ethnic and social 
attitudes may include a tende/cy for a person to act in a way 
corresponding to his or h'^j^^ognitive and affective combinations, and 
that the "occidental-good, non-occidental-bad" distinction continues 
to influence American students. Generally, the results' suggest <-that 
'culturally conditioned perbeptions of reali ty 'stjmbbornly persiiit even 
after language study. French teachers should adopt techniques 
relating real attitudes, behaviors ,> and experiences to Francophones, 
and students must learn to tol%rat^ ambiguities and differences'. 
(MSE) . * 
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SOCIAL f5TKRR0TYPES, SOfclAL DIST^CE 
AND Tltte 

UNIVERSITY FRENCH STUDENT . 

Introducclon and Background » . • ^. 

Baalc to the assesanieat of ethnic and/or Hoclal stereotypea la 

Ita definition, Walter Llppraann (1922) originally popularized the 

term and auggoated that atereotypea are factually incorrect, llloRlcally 

and ^^Igldly held Images or labela, Katz and Braly (1933, 1935) later 

defined a Htereotype as a fixed Impreaslon which conforms very little 
* — • 

to the facts U tt^nda to represent, and r(?3ulta from our defining flr/U 
jnd obwervlng Hecond. . * 

The first serious attempt to measure sgclal antl/or ethnic stereo*- 
(ypes waa^m^de by Katz and Braly (1933), The original Investigation ^ 
requeated 75 st udentHj tp» 1 1st as many characteristics as they thoupjit 
wrre typical of various ethnic groups The Hat generated by the 
students w/is supplemented by additional terms Identified by Katsr. anci 
'Braly. Next, the Hat of 84 terma waa presented to 100 students, and 
tliese studtntsf were asked to aelect from this Hat of HA terma those 
five terma typifying specific ethnic group* Katz and Braly (1^33) 
defined a group atereotypc aa the A2 terms moat frequently aelected by^ 
the lOU students, 

* Karllni5, Coffman, and Wal^era (1969), In a follow-up study, 
compared their data on l^rlnceton University students vJlth Katz and Braly 

a ./ 
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(IM3 3) and a .study of Princeton atudents by Gilbert (19^1), The 
results In.dlcattHi that ethnic stereotypes were relatively stabfle with 
aome alight differences because of the changing social climate sfrom 
1931 to 1967, International conflict and changes In ethnic attitudes 
have also been Investigated, and ethnic attUudes were again found to 
be relatively stable ov^^r time (Caplow^and Bahr,''l979; Dudycha, 1942; 
Mee'nes, 1943; Seago, 1947)* \ ' 

The present investigation was designed to apply the semantic* 



differential (Oagood, Suci, and Tannenbaum, ]f957) and a Revised 

Bogardus Social Distance Scale (Bogardua, ^^25\ to the measurement 

' 'I 

of social attitudes. The use of these two attitude Instruments / 

* . V V. f 

assumtnl a three^^f ac t\r view of attitude formation s.treasinjj/^oRnl t Ive , 
affective and behavioral componenta (Trlandis, 1971^; /,iml/irdo and 
Kbbesen, 1970), Tl\e cognitive component" Included what people thom»l>t^ 
al>out , how peoplo ^!^at e)»,orlzed arfd discriminated elemrnts of the En- 
vironment, i\^d«t he language used to verbalize the eleraentH of the 
onvlropment (Chnln, 1951 ; Triandis, 1971). 

Tlie affective component included the positive of negative feelln^'.a,^ 
pleasant or unpleasant states, or simply the way an individual evaluated 
objects in the environment (Chein, 1951; Triandls^ 1971). The behavioral 
component reflected the positive and negative degree of social distance 
an individual put between himself or herself and the object (Triandis; 
1971). 
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; The piwpuse of this study was to examine the social and/or ethnic 
attitudes within the foreign language claasroom in order to: (1) 
determine possible social influences; (2)examlne atti^tudinal react)on8 
to bipolar adjeaivee describing Francophones; antl (3) examine . - 
•attltudlnal reactiona to varying degyees of 8^||^|pp|(ln:ance. 

Methodology i 

? ■ / • ^ . . 

Subjects ' .* ' - 

The subjects (N-228) used in thin investigation consisted of 
twelve classes'^ (four nt each of three levels of Fr^snch study) randomly j 
selected from a major state-supported university French department. . 

I 

The «roup at each level (French 101, 102A106, and 201) consisted of 
76 Htud^ts. • . .- . y \^ 

Ma tenia I a ^ ^ 

The researclii|Nnta consisted of the student scores on two^ attitude 
inventor les. • 
^ SemantU' ^If ferentral. The semantic differential' consisted of a 
set of twenty bipolar adjectives with each pair of adjectives separated 
by a aoven-atep scale; respondents indicated the extent to which they 
thought the concept was associated with a ppir of adjectives by checking 
one of seven rating. The evaluative nature of the bipolar adjectives 
(positive or negative/ followed the model in Cooke (1978) in Gardner , 
Wonnncott, and Uylor (X968), and In^Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (1957). 
Adjective pairs were randomly reversed in polarity in an effort to control 
the re>8pohae set. A high score Indicated favorable attitudes toward 
Francophones. Coefficient alpha (Cifonbach, I951)-was calculated by 



the SPS'S IJt'l lability pSrocedure (Norusls, 1979) using the total sample . 
(N-228). Coeftl'clent alpha was ^85 for the semantic Miff e rent Ul. 
^ X A revised I5ot>ardu8 Social Distance Scale ^ The Social Distance 
Scale was a metric of social distance upon which a respondent Indicated 
Ills or her decree of actual and ^desired social contact with persons 
from twenty nations an>l/or provinces on a seven-step scale. Prazil, 
Ciilna, Cuba, France, Germany, Holland, India, Indonesia, Japan, Mexico^ 

# . ' ... 

I'land, and the Soviet Union were items taken from the original 

Bogardua Social Distance Scale (Rogardu^, 1925). Canada-Tanother nation 

found on the original Social Distance Scale was* represented by Quebec 

and Ontario on tfie new scale. Six other nation's and/or provlr^es wejre 
*■ ♦ 

•\ 

added to the 'new Social Distance Scale ; four Francophonic regions 

V 

(Haiti, Mart inUiue, wSj^gal, and Zaire) and two other nations (Iran 

ar\d Niger la). A^hlj>h acore was indicative of low social dlst^ance and 

> 

was considered to be po-sUlve. Coefficient alpha was '.80 for the 
revised Social Dltunnco Scale (N-22H). 

_______ . 

V ro< cdu res * / 

A semantjic differential scale and the revised Boaardus, Social 
Scale were administered to the subjects XN-228) one week before the 
final examination In the French courses (French 101, 102/106, and 

> 

201), Subjects were advised at the beginning 6^ this investigation 
that th^lr anonymity would be maintained and that they were in no way 
obligated to participate in the projects 

The scores from the two attitude Inventories were tested'*'for 
polarity or extremity of attitudes by using a two-<ailed t-test: 



V U/a" wUli^N - I degrees of freedo©. Extreipity was measure 



uHinK the tueau (T) from the atudent scores and the deviant mean Cu) ^ 

A In the aforementioned equation (Oerdner, Wonnacott, and Taylor, 1968). 

* * . 

The negative or positive magnitude of the jt-statistic was used tqt rank , 
items on the two attitude Inventories. ^ ^ 

I 

Re s uits 

- ■■■ - ■ ■ -■ ■ • 

Mean, standard d(!viations, c-statlBt ics, and ranky on a semantic 
.11 1 lerent ial and t lie revised Social 01 stance S calt,'^ scoring Indlceo aVe 
l>io:;onte<l In lables 1 and 2 respectively. Table 1 Indicated that tlu? 

r ' • 

V - 

!jub)t!cta (N«2;:H) naw the Francophone as yood, beautiful, Interest injv, 
ambitious, }.;rarefiil, sociable, and clean. However,' the sublcctn 

Indicated that tlie Francophone was talkative, unuBual, defensive, and 

,* 

excitable. These normative descriptions were consistent with researc 
conducted by (JnrTlm^r, Wonnarott, and Taylor ('l968) who used a 39-1 t em 
semantic differential to study the stereotypical views of 108 Anglo- 
(>honle umierKtadui^te students In Ontario. in the study by Gardrier et 
al. (1968.), til** French Canadian was viewed as talkative, excitable, 
proud, religious, sensitive, and emotional.. 

Table 2 indicated the occidental orientation of/thfe subjects: 
national and/or ethnic groups perceived as similar to the Amerlci^n ideal 
were rated more positive by the respondents. Indonesia, Nigeria,. 
;;6n(Sgal, Haiti, and India Were leas favored nations. Nation^ associated 
Mith alternative political systems (CiTba) and confllctiial relations *' 
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(Iran) were roue Ideit'd the mo»t aocljilly dlsrtnt. (Jn the other hand, s 

th'o Soviet Union, a nation with a social and a political system dla- 

mqtrlylly opposed to the U.S. was rated more favorably tVian anticipated. 

Evidently, thy Hiibjec.ts conaelVed o.f the Soviet people and the Marxlst- 

. , ■ - ■ 

I.enlst doctrliiovof their leaders as^separaLe cqncepts. Hess and 

• , •■. ' ■ • 

Torney (>967)- Clenn (1970), aftd Targ (1970) diacovered that children. 

understood that It wa^a pasaiblef to be toier«nt and frlqndly toward 

. people, iVVlnR under (Communist regimea, anc| yet feel nepa^zively toward ' 
' ■ ' ■>>.■.■■■. » 

,(lie cliaracLer ol their leadership. Furthefmorfe , there were six Franco- 

■ • ; ' ■ ' , ■. 

phonic reRlons Hated on jtW Social Distance Scale ; France, Haiti,' 
flartlnlque-, Quebec, S^n^gal, and Zaijre. . Thefrthnia ^nd/or racial r . ' 

• ■ « 

comnpsltlon of ^he«e Franccphonlc areas clearly determined the degree 
of sotial 4l8tance, European. (Ftance) and North American (Quebec) 
fxoinplars were rated more . favorably thatv non-Western Francophonlc 

rt'fjlona. ThcHi- findings auggeatad that the respondents Inextricably 

• ■ ?' 

, viewed cultaral and/or ethn^lc similarity as^^i determinant o^ positive 

^ I It ings. . 
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TABLE 1. 

SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 



SCALE ^ ■ - 




SD ^ 


t 


RANK 


UnsoclaDl9-5ocia.Dio 




1. 07 


14. 39** 


8 


Good-Bad . 




1. l^i 


26. 92** 


1 


Cruel-Kind 


«; 22 


1. 32 


13.96** 


9 


Happy -Sad 




1 ^2 •' 


'5,46** 


15 


Arrogant -Humbl e 


1 in 


1 - 28 


-8 . 24»* 


14 


BeW^ti|ul-Ugly 
Clean-Dirty 


5 • 

CfJ 


1 ki 


1 s . U4»* 


11 • 


Awkward-Graceful 




1 on ' 




12 


Fooli3h-v*ise 








13 


Strong -Weak 




1. • 




16 


Talkatlve-Ouiet 






IQ. Ql** 


3 


In3ensitlve-Sensitive 


k ^k 


1 . 6q 


3. 04«-» 


18 


Cj'^n'?rous-oxingy • 


10 


1.26 


1.19 


20 


t-ASsivQ -Active 




1.14 


4.24«* 


. 1? 


Excitable-calm 


2.25 


1.20 


-.22.02** 


2 


Poor -Rich 


4.28 


1.83 


2.31*.. 


19 


• Unaspiring-Ambitious 


5.03- 


1.14 


13.64**' 


10 


Usual-Unusual 


2.96 


0.96 


-16.35** 


4 


norin/^-Interesting 


6.28 


2.32 


. 14,84»« ' 


6 


Aggressive-Defensive 


5.25 


1,29 ' 


14,64»* 


7 

a 



*^-^.05 
fji <C , 01. 




1 
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TABLE 2 - . . 
SOCIAL DISTANCE 
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• REGION • 




X 


4 

• SD 




RANK , 




brazil; 
china 




^5.'18,. 


• 


7. 81** 


' ... .■ • • 
6 




* 


U.37 


1..95 . 


2 . 86*» 


11 


\ 


CVBA . : 




2.25 




-tlO.83** 


19 


• 

• 


FRANCE ' . 






■ ,2.33 .. 


'9.59^* 


" 3 / 


HAITI. ' . . 




3.80 


1.^9 


1.79 




HOLLAND 


• 


• 5.03 


. '-2.5^ 


6,12''»* 






INDIA 




■ ■ . 


1.90 ' 


L. 59 ' 






INDONESIA. 


• 


3.^3 


" 1.76 


/i.89»» 


18 




IRAN '■ 




2.19 


2.35 


-11.63** 


20 


J 


JAPAN 

* • 




^.55 


1.71 


4'.86*» 


9 




r/lARTINlOUE- • 
MEXICO 




« 

^.28 


2.05 
?.87 ■ 


3.^6«* 
1.^7 


10 

< 

, 13 


* 


ONTARIO 




6.01' 


2.33 


13. a3** 


1 




POLAND 




5.60 . 


2.08 


11. 62*« 


1 




OUEBEC 




5.28 


2.U2 

* 


7.99** 


5 




NIGER I A> •■ 






1. 68 ^ 


-5.03** 


^'17 ^ 




SENEGAL 




3.62 


1.79 


-3.21»» 


. 16 • . 




SOVIET UNION 




^^57 


* 1.98 • 


4.35«» 


. 8 


♦ 


',VE2T GERf/IANY 




" 5.^5 


.2.65 . 


< ■8.26»» 


•h ' 




• Zaire 




U'.3^ 

• ♦ 


2.7^ 

. s > 


1.87 


-. 12 ' 




*a<.05* 

< f 01 






\ 

1 

10 


7 

,1. 


■* . 





1)1 HCU8BiOi\ 

Tl^e rejiuluj of this fltudy support tUe belXef of Cheln (I'^jl)', 

■ (■'■•■ 

(;arilnW, Woiihacuu f /and Taylor (1968), Trlandls (1971), ^and Zlmbardo 
arid Kbbesen (1970) that otUnic ^tnd social attitude^ may Include a 
tendency for a pertK)n to act lii a way that correspondfi to hlfi or her 
cognitive and alfectlVe combinations* Various, ethnic and social 
stereotypes did lunerRO from these combinations, that is, stereocypos 
that liave become normative in Anglo-Americans when confronted with 
members- of a Franrophoaic culture: demonstrativencss and excitability/ 

■ }■ . ^' 

llanvey (1.976) offers one plausible exp^Lanfitlon for this stereotype, 
that Is, the fantasy world of televlslop and movies* - . 



^ Another result of thl^s study supports the*, research by VirVn and 
Marrows (1979), Hess and Torney (1967), Caplow and Bahy (1979), ^ 



1 



Kambert and Kllii<;l>erg (1967), Hicks and HGyer.(1970) that the -oocldental 

a 

*j»,ood* ntni^ocM'Meutal had distinction continues to Influence Am€frlcan 
students, even after language study. It was intferesting. to note that 
perspective c oumc touqnes'a (Hanvey, 1976) had not been deveToped fully ' 
In the sample uaed In this Inv^tigatclon, that Is, the recognition or 
awareueps on the part of the sample that he or she has a view of the 
World that is not universally shared. The occ l^hs^al-good paradi(>m may 
also derive* from Lhe relnf orcemodel perpetuated by the school cotlter, 
schools that hold the untenable assumption that North American and/oT 
^'^ii'*>pean cultures and conveutipns are superior to all non-^Weatern'cul tun 
At any rate, French Inst rue td^rs have long claimed that languafjv 



Htudf gives Jthe student a key to understanding people from, other 



ft • 



cultures throuRli ccTmniiml cat Ive ^competence «n^/or llteravy study. The 
reBults of this study s^uR^est tljAt culturally conditioned perceptlonfi 

■ . ■■ / 

of reality stubbornly persist even ^fter language study. It may be said 

\ ■ ^ 

that the samplo In tlie investigation was not psjjchoculturally adaptive 

to all Francoplipnlc peoples, ' * 

, In order to acquire thie Intercultural skllls^necessary to 

• f ' 

rnljilmize the limitations of unicalturalisTOp the teacher might relate 

roal attitudes, behaviors and agcperlenc'eB to the Francophi^ne^ The 

preHeutation of cultural material In^'the'Text and from personal 

experiences should be empathetlc^ oplerf^minded^ nonjudgme^ital^ -and . 

nbncrltlcal aa possible. Students should -practice putting them- 

*it*lvea In* the place of Clie FrancophoHe throuph role-playing. Students 

should also learn thAt culture is functional, an option allowing for 
» 

Hatlsfylng nweUs. Furthermore, ^student a slvpuld learn to tolerate.;., 

differences nnd ambiguities that? exist between cultures arid ethnic 

1 ■ .1 . 

groups. Chiiy under th^ aforementioned cirucumstartces could galrvs in - 

r ■ ■ i • 

poaltive, nonat eriotypic vletSfiTof the Francophone be attained. 
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